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La Guerre est Finie? 


If Mao is right, that ,political power 
grows out of the barrel of a gun’, 
then I choose to have no _ pditical 
power. And if what really matters 
is political power, then Aristotle 
is in deep trouble with his definition 
of man as a political animal. Man 
has demonstrated that he cannot han- 
dle that kind of power. 


Everyone wants to be a power bro- 
ker, but no one knows how to use it 
when he has got it. Inevitably he is 
faced with others claiming the same 
right to power. Even if  ,power’ 
were a quantifiable commodity, which 
fortunately it is not, man _ would 
always be tempted by power. War 
is the logical (inevitable) outcome 
of the temptation, and nuclear war- 
fare is the grand absurdity to which 
all other varieties of warfare lead. 

I have chosen to deal only with the 
question of warfare in general, 
not nuclear warfare. The position | 
write from is not a fixed positon, 
but one which changes as I under- 
stand more thoroughly its impli- 
cations. I do not yet describe my- 
self as a pacifist, though I am mo- 
ving in that direction. My point of 
view is that of the theologian — more 
specifically of one for who the Bi- 
ble as a whole has a high claim 


to authority. So this is, if you like 


a brief essay in biblical theology. 

The problem immediately surfaces: 
the Bible does not provide a ‘theo- 
logy of war’ simpliciter. (It rarely 
provides a theology of anything 
simpliciter.) It would be simple from 
the. Bible, by a judicious selection 
of proof texts, to support or refu- 
te either of two positions: total war- 
fare as a_ legitimate function § of 
the People of God (or a_ so-called 
Christian society); or a_ pacifist re- 
nunciation of warfare as illegitimate 


By Dr. Peter Richardson 


for Christians. 


Obviously the hinge is the mat- 
ter of interpretation. It is impos- 
sible to state here my _ theologi- 


cal and critical reasoning but my con- 
viction is that one must adopt a de- 
velopmental, and thereforce historical, 
understanding of the Bible as a whole 
in attempting to come to any conclu- 
sions, 


In the Old Testament, the state of 
Israel is theocratic: i.e. its reli- 
gious, social and_ political — insti- 
tutions are all wrapped up _ inex- 
tricably together — and God is him- 
self the ruler in every phase of 
life. Power of all kings, whether war- 
fare, justice, reform, revolution is 
exercised in the name of God. War 
is sanctioned as a means of enabling 
the people of God to establish God’s 
Kingdom. Then as now war was one 
of the facts of life, and the theo- 
logians of the day urged war (and 
in some cases dissented from the 
state’s war) on the basis of its 
place in the purposes of God. 


The New Testament context is ra- 
dically different. To state the 
obvious, Israel was no longer theo- 
cratic - the state was the Roman state, 
and the Jewish religion was permitted 
as just one aspect of the states policy 
toward governing Judea. In this setting 
appears Jesus, who could have been 
(and it is often claimed he actually 
Was) a great revolutionary leader. 
Some of his disciples were the Cohn- 
Bendits of A.D. 30 


Jesus totally renounces not just 
the use of warfare but the exer- 
cise of any kind of power. This is 
dramatized by his command to Pe- 
ter to put away his sword when Je- 
sus is arrested by the authoritarian 
state police. (For what it is worth, 


I think it likely that Jesus was temp- 


ted to use power in much the same 


way that Christians are tempted 
to use, or~to condone the use of, 
power today.) This, in a_ historical 


and Christian approach to the Bi- 
ble, is the key point. For if Jesus 
is not just the culmination, but also 
the fulfilment, of the Old Testament 
witness to God’s activity, then his 
attitude to power and violence must 
be interpreted as a_ radical judg- 
ment upon what has gone before, 
and a true indication of what fol- 
lows for Christians. 

But this is not the last step in the 
argument. Always in biblical inter- 
pretation it is essential to trace 
how the rest of the New Testament, 
written within the context of the 
early Church, applies to its corpo- 
rate life the implications of Jesus’, 
fulfilment. In the case of warfare 
we cannot do this with any assu- 
rance. As a tiny minority in a sub- 
jugated state on one edge of the em- 
pire, war was hardly a viable op- 
tion for the Church. As a _ result, 
there is no direct statement on the 
question. But there is one _ fascina- 
ting incident that indicates the church’s 
theology of war. 

In A.D. 66 a violent revolution 
broke out in Judea as a_ popular 
rejection of Roman rule. Soon the 
revolution turned sour, the lunatic 
fringe took over the leadership in Je- 
rusalem, and Rome finally got a- 
round to sending a large enough ar- 
my to do the job. Jerusalem was 
besieged. One could think of lots of 
reasons for these early Christians 
to jump to the barricades to de- 
fend Jerusalem: the Christians in Je- 
rusalem were all Jewish: they must 
therefore identify with the Jewish aims 
of the revolt: they would have a 
deep emotional attachment to  Je- 


Mao and Jesus — Quo Vadis? 


rusalem as the centre of the Jewish 
world; there would be an even dee- 
per reverence for Jerusalem as_ the 
place where Jesus died: it was. still 
the centre of the Christian expansion 
movement. | 

But in A.D. 68, when Jerusalem is 
threatened, Christians all get up and 
run to Pella instead of staying to 
fight. 


Why? I suppose some could argue that 
fear or cowardice are — stronger 
than my short list of reasons for 
fighting. Much more likely, though, 
is the view that in A.D. 68 the 
Church understood Jesus to have 
taught the illegitimacy of using wea- 
pons to achieve their goals. That 
easy approach to ‘power’ was made 
impossible by Jesus: ‘love your e- 
nemies, pray for those who mis- 
treat you, turn your other cheek to 
have it slapped too’. 

— As a theologian, I suspect the 
Church has fallen into the temp- 
tation to use power and to justify 
the state’s use of power — _illegiti- 
mately. 

— As a Christian 
endorse the use of warfare, even 
for goals that appear to have a 
‘Christian content’ to them. 

— As a Canadian, I resent the use 
or intended use of nuclear weapons 
on, over, under, or around this coun- 
try — by Canada or anyone else. 


I can no longer 


This theological approach to warfare 
may seem naive and unrealistic. It 
takes no account of political ‘rea- 
lities’ and the niceties of political 
power. But, in the realm of practi- 
cal politics, Mao seems to have expressed 
— an option that, without knowing, or 
without admitting it, Western nations 
have also adopted. presume _ to 
think that Jesus is a better mentor. 
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The effects of the explosion of nu- 
clear devices cannot be adequately 
discussed in a few paragraphs. It 
can only be hoped here to provide 
some broad superficially objective 
statements which leave the de- 
tails and moral judgments to others. 


Since the explosion of the first 
primitive atomic bomb at Los A- 
lamos in 1945, numerous’ military 
and paramilitary nuclear devices have 
been exploded by the United States 
of America, the USSR, France, 
and China. These explosions have been 
arranged to occur in various envi- 
ronments, including the outer atmos- 
phere, in the atmosphere close to 
the earth’s surface, and _ contained 
beneath the surface in solid rock. 


Only the aerial explosions at Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki have been ac- 
tual war-like actions. Several, of more 
recent date, have, at least nomi- 
nally, been experimental tests of pea- 
ceful applications of nuclear energy, 
However, despite the “peaceful” as- 
pects of some of the American tests, 
rather stringent security regulations 
have been in force and although stu- 


the emission of a large amount of 
heat energy, and a_ very bright 
light. In addition, if the explosion 
takes place on, or a very short dis- 
tance above or below, the surface, 
a crater will be formed, and some 
of the earth materials will be car- 
ried outwards and upwards. 


If the explosion is contained beneath 
the surface, the rock will be shat- 
tered for some distance around the 
shot-point, and a void may be for- 
med very close to the shot-point. 


Up to this point, a description of a 
nuclear explosion does not appear 
to differ materially from that of con- 
ventional explosives (dynamite, 


TNT, etc) used in mining operations - 


and war-fare. In fact, the total ener- 
gy of explosive charges used in many 
routine mining operations probably 


begins to approximate the energy of 


the smaller tactical nuclear weapons, 
and some of the conventional ex- 
plosive tests carried out at Suffield 
in Western Canada have been e- 
quivalent to the explosion of nuclear 
devices. 
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is probable that certain kinds of in- feel 
between conventional and nuclear ex- 
plosions is a bigger bang. There are, Some 
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formation have been withheld. 


In general terms, and on the basis 
of readily available information, it 
is possible to outline the effects 
©* the explosion of nuclear devices 
in a variety of environments. The 
simplest approach is to first consi- 
der the products of such an_ explo- 


In a nuclear explosion, several types 
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sion, after which it becomes a_fair- of radioactive emission may be for- cades. 
ly easy matter to deduce what may med which will act over short dis- . 
take place. tances. To a _ considerable’ extent, In the -case of a near surface ex- ; 


the type of nuclear device will control 
the type of emission, but in gene- 
it can be considered to inclu- 


The most obvious effects are the gene- 


ration of an intense shock wave, ral, 


In this world of ours, man is no longer the 
man he thought he was. The world’s chang- 
ing, and man’s changing, and somehow I’m 
thankful for the presence of the bomb. It’s 
been for a short while a partner-in-life of 
mine, my educator. I’ve needed to hear it, 
even talk with this livliest of things kindled 
by man. 


Experiencing the Bomb is very much an 
experience of what it tells me about myself 
and my inescapable relationship with ones 
“creations” of other men -- the Bomb is a 
constant source of questioning my own image, 
my own values. It’s helped me, Perhaps 
impossible in any other way, to accept 
technology as a force of unlimited propor- 
tions. — 

And survival lies in the learning to 
live with the enormous possibilities of power: 
how necessary it is to keep constantly aware 
of the information being sent back by the 
Bomb, and ready to respond. Interpreting the 
results that come from experiments with 
nuclear energy constitute a mighty important 
aspect of our experience with our total envi- 
ronment. 


plosion, 


What then makes me so uneasy? I’m think- 
ing about technology. The Bomb has been 
steering me in the direction of its chilling 
destructive possibilities; guaranteed whole- 
sale death. How many men will it kill? How 
far will the winds carry its death? In the 
face of such sophisticated non-interchange- 
able nuclear weaponry, this discomfort of the 
Bomb has: set in motion an almost psychic 
desire for more and more bombs, better and 
better bombs, and all these bombs guaran- 
teeing a most devastating war. This dis- 
comfort has had one effect of mankind. Many 
feel that their presence in this mounting con- 
flict leads to seeing man individually and col- 
lectively capable of destruction and killing. 


The ugly side of this self image leads to a 
view that man is turned against himself in 
murder and genocide. There has to be a po- 
sitive alternative to this essentially negative 
and fearful attitude engendered by the Bomb. 


To propose that the Bomb be banned is 
one thing, but what is man to do with the 
feedback that bombards him psychicly in 
knowing that bombs are constructed for use, 


these will cause radioactive 
contamination in the immediate vi- 
cinity of 


the explosion which will 


but ‘ not-yet-used”’. This tension of ‘‘ready- 
for-use’’ but ‘not yet used” constitutes 
man’s anxiety in relation to nuclear power. 


The Bomb’s told us enough concerning its 
destructive possibility, its guaranteed whole 
sale annihilation, pure and simple, of whole 
human life within the affected area. We're 
sufficiently instilled with fear and hopeless- 
ness. How does one speak of hope to one 
already hopeless? As these violent sixties 
are ending, and the 11,000 day-countdown 
at A.D. 2000 begins January Ist, let’s begin 
to learn again what we first learned from 
the Bomb -- the proportions of technical .-: 
power -- but this time: its creative possibi=. 
lities. Let’s begin to use its awesoméness.“? to Sy 
as an incentive to manage and digg Chee ol 
nology. Why continue tg. fearsit® ne” positive ee 
and negative’ charactér- -of’man’s “creations” #" “ 
require that“he rémain committed to further-“” AP 
the positive aspects of his work rather that® dye" 
retreat from the predicament that he hws 

brought upon himself. 


It’s obvious we don’t nave pial oe of 
freedom to run out and HALT -THE BOMB, 
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effects g- SIT 
‘milarly, petroleum-bearing rocks which 


hundredy” 
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vious that many of the American un- 
derground tests were deliberately lo- 
cated in rocks which did not contain 
any appreciable amount of subsurface 
waters which might eventually carry 
radio-active pollution to the surface. 


The possibility of an underground 
nuclear explosion being the cause of 
a major earthquake seems slight when 
the energies involved are  conside- 
red, but it is possible that a nu- 
clear explosion might provide the 
flea-kick necessary to trigger the 
release of strain. Since seismologists 
have a rather poorer record of the 
accurate timing of the occurence 
of earthquakes than meteorologists ha- 
ve of predicting the weather, it 
would not be safe to say that nuclear 


explosions in active fault zones 
will never precipitate a large scale 
earthquake. 


The possible peaceful applications of nu- 
clear explosions appear to be mainly 
in the field of mineral production. For 
example, the costs of mining very 
low grade metallic deposits could 
be brought within economic mining 
shattering the ore in a 


are not sufficiently permeable to 
permit.. the petroleum to move rea- 
wells, can have their per- 
increased by the © shat- 
jeffeets of underground ex- 


meability 
ate 


Underground nuclear explosions have 


the atmosphere if the explosion is 
only contained by about two hundred 
feet of weakly cemented sands. 


A rather frequent proposal for a 
peaceful application of nuclear explo- 
sives has been for the excavation of 
canals, harbours, or other large earth 
or rock moving projects. 


It would seem obvious from what 
has been said before concerning ra- 
dioactive fall-out that the dangers of 
atmospheric and surface contamination 
would far outweight any economic ad- 
vantages which might result. 


It is generally known that both the 
United States of America and the 
USSR have nuclear weapon capabi- 
lities which, if used in a _ massive 
attack, should be more than sufficient 
to kill all humanity. It seems equal- 
ly probable that even a limited nu- 
clear war could produce a_ similar 
effect, through the medium of radio- 
active fall-out. In either case, most 
of the other higher animal and plant 
life-forms would continue to exist. 


For example, cockroaches have 
been reported to thrive and multi- 
ply under hard radiation conditions 
which would kill a man in a_ few 
minutes, and certain types of green 
leafy plants will grow luxuriantly in 
conditions which will severely damage 
pine trees. Thus the concept of the 
earth as a lifeless cinder after a 
major nuclear war seems to be in- 
correct, but the remaining popu- 
lation would probably be only. in- 


ry small, since the 


plosion. However, 


but we could start cutting the power some by 
no longer saying the Bomb’s dominating us. 
Of course we’re involved with the bomb -- we 
initiated it and we see our own creation as 
problematic but we are not dominated by it. 
You know that eventually this reorientation 
could bring this Bombardment to a Halt. 
We’ve been so new at these controls -- if we 
could learn to handle the feedback and res- 
ponse somewhat better we'd really start 
rediscovering nature. 


And so what if our freedom goes down with 
our commitment -- just lean back and watch 
iL.soar, pane a mcs and vaster are of 


0 rit a reality larger 
pa itself. For this is the much needed 
PRs for comprehending technology. 


* Theoldgically the Bomb is especially va- 
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intense heat of 
the explosion forms a glass-lined void 
which is supposed to be able to contain 
the radioactive products of the ex- 
it is also very ob- 


extracting petroleum products 


Canada. 


man’s relationship with his total environ- 
ment. Will today’s Man-Bomb relationship 
destroy, not create, man? Is the Christian 
task to say how this relationship can create, 
not destroy, the human participant in the 
total environment. 


The Bomb has ‘‘Massaged” us so well 
along with other “creations” of man that the 
consciousness of environment has begun to 
open a new dimension for Christians to ex- 
plore - not only the individual, the human 
community, God, but also the presence of the 
total - and today’s technological - environ- 
ment. There are new exploratory thrusts in 
theology - and these are concentrating on 
the meaning of man’s power and his respon- 
sibility of creating man from man. There is 
a call out for the re-ordering of the basic 
themes of Christian faith - if these are 
reordered how are Christians to respond ap- 
propriately to this new situation of man? 
This is the greatest challenge facing Chris- 
tianity today - exploring its possibility of 
interplay with technology, redefining its ba- 
ses in terms of these new situations. You 


also been suggested as a means of 
from 
the Athabaska tar sands in Western _ that 
One possible reason that this 
has not been attempted is the proba- 
bility of radioactive products reaching 


sects and creeping plants. As a 
final point, it seems worth noting 
death due to severe radiation 
poisoning is probably no more 
horrible than death due to bubonic 
plague, tetanus, or rabies. 


see the problem in such sharp contrast with 
nuclear weaponry with its total, indiscri- 
minate and incontrolable annihillation of an 
area - evil in its very existence. The only 
basis this Bomb can be understood aright: 
environmental interface as a moral concern. 
Is the Bomb really the thing? Or is the annihi- 
lation of the identification of different proples 
with different orientation being merely iden- 
tified as enemies to be bombed by the thing? 


Who can say where this ‘ol world of ours 
is heading? Who can see? Can a Christian? 
It seems that man and world are playing - 
and playing is such a serious thing, not so 
much in experience but impact. And as 
someone ‘engaged in this serious play my 
position on the team is a theologian of social 
change, revolution, politics. And out on the 
field I’m watching for some good plays, some 
passes, even a block helps to get me moving 
down that field - the Bomb for instance. 


I’m out on the field now with the rest of 
the academic team - its the only place from 
now on to catch my major sources - like that 
bomb. 


M.S.O. Grand Concert 


Under the baton of Alain Lombard, 
the Montreal Symphony Orchestra 
once again shone forth on Wednesday 
night. 


The first half of the concert con- 
sisted of two pieces by Haydn, Sym- 
phony No. 88 in G major and Sympho- 
nia Concertante in B flat major. 


You can enjoy Haydn’s music whe- 
ther you are tired or relaxed. It is 
fluid and light. 


Both pieces began with themes taken 
up by the orchestra as a whole which 
were later taken up by certain seg- 
ments (e.g. first violins, cellos, 
etc... ), and then varied upon. 


The second half began with the Pia- 
no Concerto No. 3 by Prokiefieff and 
featured the young Soviet pianist, 
Alexander Slobodyanik. The music al- 
ternated between loud and heavy mi- 
litary-like, and fluid and tranquil sec- 
tions, manifesting the Russian influen- 
ce. The piano solo was superbly per- 
formed by Slobodyanik, whose _tech- 
nique is absolutely incredible. 


M.S.O. Gala Concerts 


Salle 
Arts 

October 14, 8:30 P.M., tickets $1.50 
/each between 7:30-8:30 night of con- 
cert. 

Guest conductor; Alceo 
Solo Violin; Vladimir Spivakov. 

The evening will begin with ~ the 
“Manfred’’ overture by Schumann. 
This work, one of Schumann’s shor- 
test, Was written in 1848 as inciden- 


Wilfrid Pelletier, Place des 


Galliera. 


tal music for Byron's Poen, 
“Manfred”, The overture musically 
describes Manfred’s state of mind, 


leading up to his death. 

~ Next on the program will be the 
Concerto in “C’ major, by Haydn. 
The interesting aspect of this piece 
will be the nature of its rendition by 
the featured soloist. Mr. Spivakov was 
the winner of the International Violin 
Competition held here in Montreal 
last spring. Next, Mr. Spivakov will 
be featured in Rhapsody No. 1 by 
Bartok. 

The final piece on the program will 
be Symphony in D minor by Franck. 
This is one of Franck’s best works, 
in that it clearly demonstrates his 
over all style. He attempted to wri- 
te romantic music within classical 
structures. His music is that of a 
man at peace with himself. It is 
serene. It is without conflict. It is 
definately worth hearing. 


There will be an Arlo Guthrie Con- 
cert at Place des Arts November & 
at 8:30. Tickets are on sale from 
Logos for $2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00, and $4.00. 


Sam Gesser Enterprises will be 
presenting a Janis Joplin Concert 
scheduled at the Forum on November 
4th. 

The James Cotton 
also be appearing. 


Blues Band will 


Next, four excerpts from Prokie- 
fiev’s Romeo and Juliet demonstrated 
the Montreal Symphony Orchestra at 
its best. Ballet music is written to 
be played with --- not overshadow 
--- the dancing. The orchestra, un- 
encumbered by having to take second 
place to dancers, enconjured clear 
visions of the different scenes they 
were describing. 


The young guest conductor, Alain 
Lombard, tried and succeeded in 
drawing everything he could out of 
every one of the musicians. 


This concert was the first in which 
this critic has heard the MSO since 
its infusion of new members. It trans- 
mits a feeling of dynamism, an ea- 
gerness to excel, and enthusiastically 
plays every piece. 

Their concerts are worth going to 
hear. The tickets are cheap and the 
entertainment worthwhile. 


, 


Classical music is a trip. 
The Montreal Symphony Orchestra 
ensures it’s a good one. D.M. 


Pro Musica Concert Series 

Theatre Port-Royal, Place des Arts 

October 12, 4:30 P.M., tickets $2.00 
/each at PDA box office 


Featured Artists: Beaux Arts Trio 

The Beaux Arts Trio is from New 
York and consists of Isadore Cohen- 
Violin, Bernard Greenhouse-Cello, 
Menahim  Pressler-Piano. Founded 
15 years ago, the trio has performed 
extensively and has been acclaimed 
the world over. The works to be 
played are Trio Op. 70 No. 1 by 
Beethoven, Trio No. 1 Op. 67 by 
Shostakovitch, and Trio in F minor 
Op. 65 by Dvorak. 


Harkness Ballet 

Theatre Maisonneuve, PDA 

October 10 & 11, tickets $1.00/each 
for students at CCA 1822 Sherbrooke 
W. (near Guy) 


Program: 
Espagnol”’, 


Friday - “Grand pas 
"Rt. -Seasén.. 01 Hell—, 


~ “Canto Indio”, “Time out of Mind” 


Saturday: “‘Madrigalesco”, ‘After 
Eden’’, “Grand pas Espagnol”, “Ti- 
me out of Mind”. 


Valentin Gheorghiu, Pianist 
Salle Wilfrid Pelletier, PDA 
October 13, tickets same as above 


Program: 

Sonata (Pathetique), Beethoven; So- 
nata B Minor, Liszt; Scenes from 
Childhood, Schumann; 2 Romances 


Without Words, & Rondo Capricciosco, 
Mendelssohn; Sonata No. 3, Proko- 
fieff. 


-This concert promises to be a good 
one. Gheorghiu is an extremely pro- 
ficient and entertaining pianist. The 
works he will be playing one will find 
familiar to the ear and very pleasing. 
For the price ($1.00), its a concert 
not to be missed. 


October 10, 1969 


Butterfield at 
Place des Arts 


Before considering the actual  per- 
formance of the Butterfield Blues 
and, I must acknowledge the si- 
gnificance of them even appearing 
in the hollowed halls of Salle Willred 
Pelletier. Butterfield is really the 
first heavy group to play in Place 
des Arts since Dylan and the Hawks 
played there way back when. Although 
it is unlikely that this band would 
have been accepted under any other 
auspices (it was officially billed as 
a “university concert”), it is still 
a step forward. Unfortunately, entre- 
preneurs such as Donald K. Do- 
nald and Sam Gesser have had no 
luck what so ever in this regard. 
It must stem from a “less chance 
of Mysteria with college students” 
logic. on the part of the P.D.A. ad- 
ministration. 

The act was, on the whole, disap- 


pointing. Perhaps if the band had 
reversed the order of their ma- 
terial, [| would have been pleased. 


As it was, the best part of the show 
came at the beginning and_ slid 
slowly downward till the end, some 
two hours later. 

The first half of the performance 
was in no way indicative of what 
was to come. The curtain rose to 
the opening bars of “Born Under 
A Bad Sign’. Butterfield and _ his 
seven musicians stood at the centre 
of the enormous stage, packed close- 
ly together as if for protection. Eight 


men-white, black and all beautiful- 
lights reflecting off the brass and 
the sparkle on the drum — it made 


jazz 


a truly remarkable sight. 

Butterfield’s voice seems to have 
grown stronger over the years and 
his range is astounding. 

his wailing, mournful blues — style 
is otherwise unchanged. Every time 
| hear him play harmonica, I be- 
come more convinced that there is 
none better. The best indication of 
his true competence came during 
his solo in *“Driftin” Driftin’. 

Ralf Walsh, the new lead guitarist, 
provided a few rare moments of ex- 
cellent lead. The brass was clear, 
although not cohesive. The drummer and 
bass player seemed to work well 
together at times but refused to offer 
an element of constant stability. 

But the moment that Butterfield 
left the stage, the show fell to pie- 
ces. The band broke into ‘Knock 
On Wood” and presented a pathetic 
attempt at R. and B. This was fol- 
lowed by comic antics by the group 
and some Sly and The Family Stone 
routines. By the Butterfield Blues 
Band? The band experimented with 
progressions that were inte- 
resting but grew tiring after a whi- 
le. Paul Butterfield please come home. 

He did, but played an insignificant 
role. in the; rest-of the show.” The 
show closed with the group marching 
off stage ina military satire routine. 

The Butterfield Blues Band have 
gone through many changes in the last 
few years and I can only express 
disappointment in their new stage act, 
and more importantly, their new music. 


A.M. 


Loyola Comm. 
Arts Dept. 


Loyola Comm. Arts Dept. Wed. Oct 
15, 8.30 p.m. F.C. Smith Aud. THE 
GOLD RUSH, by Charlie Chaplin 
1925 Chaplin made the silent come- 
dy into an art form and his tramp 
became the universal symbol of man 
the oppressed. THE GOLD RUSH is 


considered to be his best film and 
is included among the all time film 
clussics. 


Montreal Museum 
of Art 


Montreal Museum of Art Oct. 15, 8 
p.m. WAXWORKS by Paul Leni 1924. 
In the 20°’s German film * artists 
began producing a number of hor- 
ror films that became the foundation 


of our modern day horror film and 
WAXWORKS is one of the classics. 


SGWU 


Cameramen-directors, Richard 

Leacock and D.A. Pennebaker will 
appear at a festival of their films 
from October 16-19. *Pennebaker’s 
DON’T LOOK BACK. a story of Bob 
Dylan and his most recent success 
MONTEREY POP will be featured. 
Mr. Pennebaker will also present some 
preview rushes of Jean Luc 
Godard’s first. American Feature. 


The Best House 
in London 


When street walkers threaten the re- 


tail trade in Victorian London, the 
Home Secretary has to do some- 
thing drastic outside of abolishing 


prostitution. Consequently, he allows 
a maison tolerée to open in the heart 
of London. 

David Hemmings 
leads in this film. 
As Benjamin Oakes, he is the blond, 


plays the two 


blue-eyed young publicity consul- 
tant fighting an idealistic cause with 
Josephine Pacefoot (Joanna  Pettet) 
to rescue and establish a haven for 
the ‘bruised flowers of men’s 
lust”. 

As Walter Leybourne, he is the 
black villain trying to recruit these 


same girls for his house of pleasure. 

The plot is set for a series of far- 
cical events carricaturing the morals 
of that era, but unfortunately the ca- 
ricature doesn’t come off. 

The film lumbers on and the sight 
and set up gags are so widely dispers- 
ed that the film drags even with the 
interspersing of such 19th century 
personalities as Dickens, Thackeray 
ind Elizabeth Barrett. 

George Sanders cameo role of the En- 
glish lord colonialist provides the only 
relief in the film. 

As the house is closed and the film 
draws to an end, the Home Secre- 
tary remarks “This is going to. set 
adultery back SO years!’ This film 
sets comedy back 50 years. 


‘October 10, 1969 


A short Métro ride to Papineau fol- 
lowed by a short but brisk walk brought 
me to le Théatre du Meme Nom situ- 
ated in an alley way and up on top of 
an iron staircase at the east end of 
Ste. Catherine St. 

The girl sitting behind a card ta- 
ble was not concerned with my stu- 
dent card which allowed me to see 
this farewell performance of les en- 
fants Chénier for only 99 cents. She 
sat at the forefront of a long concrete 
hall; quite empty except for 4 or 5 
students circled in the far corner. 

I chose a cushioned bench in the 
middle of the room and was soon joi- 
ned by a Francofon who was a student 
of the theatre. I grabbed at the oppor- 
tunity of having an introduction of the 
play from him and was _ pleasantly 
surprised when he realised that I was 
the only Anglophone there, and it did 
not matter. 

The room was filling up when a 
group came in garbed in sheep jac- 
kets and capes. Everyone knew them 
as fellow students of the theatre and 
gave them a good round of laughter 
for their disguises. There were no 
‘cat calls of “hippie” or “dope fiend” 
but merely a mutual amusement at 
their originality. 

From the door leading downstairs 
to the theatre the comedians came up 
very unceremoniously and were gree- 
ted by their friends. They stood and 
chatted with those who were to ser- 
ve as the audience and spontaneous- 
ly burst into song to the tune of “‘Hap 
py Birthday’. They invited us to follow 
them downstairs and say good-bye 
to Moliere, Marivaux, Muset, Girau- 
doux and all the other great classics 
of the French theatre. 

Le Théatre d’Aujourd’hui or T.M. 
N. was dimly lit: seats comfortably 
arranged in an arc: the stage empty 


continue until 


but for a blue light reflected on a pa- 
per background. 

There are only 5 actors, all excel- 
lent and different in their approach 
to the audience. They began the first 
part of the play which can called 
“conflicts of love’ by dialogues and 
mime which were very easy to grasp 
even by this humble Francofonne. 
There arose a definite Québecois hu- 
mour which everyone who takes the 
trouble to look can find in the every- 
day contacts we have with the French 
language. 

It was as if they put their own words 
into the mouths of the classics and 
the results were often side-spliting 
as well as typically Québecois. The- 
re were satiric skits dealing with 
T.V. as well as the theatre itself as 
itis seen in Montreal today. 

Gilles Reneaud portrayed a “hip- 
pie’ in true acstatic style while rea- 
ding Musset’s “‘On ne badine pas a- 
vec l'amour” with fragrant butt in 
hand. He declared that there have been 
many inventions in the vourse of his- 
tory; among them are the Mothers 
of Invention, but Musset was the in- 
ventor of a true “high”. 

These deathly stabs at the classics 
the second act where 


there is a definite reversal of tac- 
tics in this all-out war between les 
enfants des Chénier and the great 


French writers. 

The winner must be decided by the 
individual audience itself and to do 
this one must see the play and let the 
atmosphere of the unmistakable Qué- 
becois mystique take you by surpri- 
se. 

The tone quality of the play as it 
is directed to the audience does not 
need a French audience. 

The play will continue until Octo- 
ber 12th. 


7 AGAPE 


By John Reavis 


Weekend of September 25-26 ATEQ 
(Association. of Teachers of En- 
glish of Quebec) presented a_ wri- 
ter’s conference, showcasing the Que- 


bec talent. The conference was held 
at Sir George, which has a_ repu- 
tation for producing the conditions 


for relevant dialogue. The conferen- 
ce was attended by a nouveau in- 
telligensia, rising from our commu- 
nity, made up would-be writers; 
teachers and students. 


It began Friday with Poetry rea- 
dings by Louis Dudek, Doug Jones 
A.J. Smith and Ralph Gustafson. The 
readings done with passion’ were 
appreciated, those done without we- 
re rewarded with yawns. , 


| almost expected to hear, the crac- 


ked and parched nervous voice of 
Peter Quinston, reading his first 
poems to his first audience, but 


this was not an experimental confe- 
rence, I guess. 


Talking about the conference in the past 
tense allows me to acknowledge the 
murmurings, which have not died 
down by press time. 


The reading was probably more si- 
gnificant that I could fathom but | 
attended as a witness, not a critic, 
I guess. 


Saturday: Amid murmurings of a coun- 
ter-conference was the frame of mind, 
which started the day. It struck 
my fancy, probably because it see- 
med revolutionary in purpose. I 
was unable to cover it, but the sto- 
ry came to me as; Poet, Bryan Mc- 
Carthy felt that Sir George, as an 
institution to be. an extension of A- 


merican Industrial Corporations. The 
whole thing was very political in 
nature, aS so much seems to be 
today. 

Those, who attended both  confe- 
rences were reluctant to express 
a preference. I, personally didn’t 
see too much difference, political- 
ly that is, between the home in 


Westmount and the image of con- 
crete monstrosity that McCarthy 
was trying to get across. 


Still, no young voices of potentia- 
lity? Youth is obviously, very much 
a threat today. 


Calmly conversing, with members of 
the about .300 strong audience, 
was Irving Layton, awaiting the time 
of delivery of his keynote speech 
entitled “‘“Growing up absurd in Que- 
bec!” 


The nostalgic speech, weaved the ear- 
ly life of the artist and his impo- 
verished existence as a fledgling 
poet. The talk was punctuated with 
the following examples of Layton 
passion: ‘It is in Montreal, where 
my infant hands reached the sky’ 
and ‘I used to have my fifth gra- 
de teacher bend over me, that I 
may inspect her cleavage’. As always, 
Layton made references to the Li- 


fe of the artist, reinforcing the 
ideas by likening no like to that of 
James Joyce. At the peak of the 
discourse, Layton depicted his fa- 
mily lifestyle in Montreal. The dif- 
ferences, between his devoutly reli- 
gious father and his pragmatic and 
bustling mother, who kept them a- 
live. He told of his brother, who 
sold religious articles, and boasted 
to be better know in the province 
than Jesus Christ. He concluded 
by stressing the importance of ‘fin- 
ding a way to the heart of the young’ 


The most moving experience of the 
conference was over. The shimering 
applause filled the auditorium and 
lingered on, even after Irving Lay- 
ton modestly acknowledged and left. 


Once outside on the escalator, I 
was immediately reminded of Jor- 
dan Marsh, Boston’s finest department 
store. There were a number of 
films being shown somewhere? 


These films included- “Flying a 
Red Kite’, “Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Mr. Leonard Cohen” and “My 
financial Career’. The best of the 
lot, running away, was a cartoon called 
“My financial Career’. In an_ ex- 
tremely humorous manner, the film 


described the alienation of the 
little man depositing $52.00 in a bank 
that resembled the Chase-Manhattan 
in size. The Red Kite was simply 
about the trials of the survival of 
a red kite. The most significant 
part of the Cohen film was_ his 
writing on the wall while bathing, 
‘Caveat Emptor’ Let the buyer bewd- 
re. 


In the afternoon‘ there were workshops 


available, in fiction, poetry French 
literature in translation and crea- 
tive writing in general. They were 


well-attended but less received. The 
dialogue was between a small mi- 
nority and the worthwhile dialogue 
was between an even smaller mi- 
nority. 


Last and least, there was a display 
on the mezzanine of the artists 
involved. The French-Canadian contri- 
bution seemed strewn into’ what 
looked like a corner to me. Some 
displays were quite aesthetic as well 
as quite commercial. The Cohen dis- 
play fit him perfectly into that ro- 
mantic stereotype role along with 
JFK and the rest. I spent most of 
my time tacking up my own attempts 
on a display entitled ““Open Module!” 
This’ was the amateur writer’s only 
voice in a sea of professionalism. 
Remarkably, the open module was 
well-received by the many who took 
the time. 


Despite the commercialism, the ne- 
gligence of the young, and the void 
moments of boredom due to tri- 
viality, The ATEQ conference was 
an enjoyable experience which all 
who attended benefited from. 


he rust ing grass. — 
Hidden in h pine-croft, the watchers see 


